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"THESE notes of what lately paſſed 
in the firſt aſſembly of the king- 

dom, do not pretend to accuracy, but 
to ſomewhat more correctneſs than any 
which have appeared in the public pa- 
ers. 
l The publication of them is not oc- 
caſioned by any thing which has been 
ſaid upon the ſpeech in queſtion. But 
the corporation of the city of London, 
and a part of the public, appearing to 


have been hurtied into a precipitate 


judgment upon the preſent ſubject, and 
the moſt important conſequences having 
often ariſen from an imperceptidle 


change in the direction of national opi- 


nion; the Editor ſuppoſes that a ſepa- 
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rate publication of the following facts 

and arguments may be of uſe, in ſup- 

port of a ſyſtem which has, for ages, 

received the ſanction and governed the 
practice of the wiſeſt ſtateſmen, Tt 
may ſerve likewiſe to prevent the pub- 
lic from catching too eagerly at doubt- 
ful advantages in trade and commerce, 
where none are wanting to national 
proſperity; eſpecially at the riſque of 
what we already poſſeſs, and the til 
greater riſque of a war, which muſt 
ever be conſidered as the greateſt of all 
poſſible evils to a manufacturing and 
commercial country; the very dicuſ- 

ſion of the matter in queſtion, as will 
ſoon be felt, having already ſeriouſly 
added to our burthens, 
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N the 14th of December, 1790, a mo- 
| tion was made in the Houſe of Lords, 
tor the production of papers reſpecting the 
Convention with Spain, which had been ſigned 
on the 28th of October. This motion was 
quickly negatived; and was immediately 
followed by another from a different quar- 
ter, for an addreſs of thanks to his Ma- 
jeſty on the ſubje& of the Convention; which 


occaſioned a motion for the previous queſ- 
tion 
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tion, and a debate, in which miniſtry, during 


a long interval, ſeemed inclined to take no 


part. The Marquis of LansDown then ad- 
dreſſed the houſe in a ſpeech, of which the 
following are the principal particulars : 


_ HIS LORDSHIP faid, that he did not 
trouble the houſe, when the queſtion reſpect- 
ing Nootka-Sound came before it in the laſt 
ſeſſions ; conſidering the executive power as 
intitled, in the firſt inſtance, to conduct the 
negotiations with Spain, The conſtitution 
gave them that power; good ſenſe gave it 
them. But it belonged to the legiſlative body 
to paſs a judgment on what was done. A 
judgment was even called for; but none could 
weigh with the public which was not founded 
on information. Papers had been refuſed, 
and miniſtry ſeemed equally diſpoſed to refuſe 
all verbal information. To expect a vote of 
approbation under ſuch circumſtances, was 
clearly a violation of conſtitutional princi- 
ples, which could never be admitted. It re- 
duced the houſe, therefore, to the neceſſity of 
taking up the queſtion upon the footing of 
notoriety and general information. 

A noble Viſcount (Sidney) had juſt given 
aſturances, that the general ſentiments of mi- 
niſtry were pacific, when he was lately a 
member of it. Miniſtry certainly ſet out 

upon 
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upon the principles of the peace in 1782-3, 
and had built, and taken credit with the pub- 
lic upon that foundation. It was neither 
juſt, nor was it his inclination, to try their 
proceedings by catching at general words, or 
eren aſſurances; but by comparing their ge- 
neral conduct with the general ſyſtem of the 
late peace, upon which they had thus ſolicited 
and obtained the public confidence. This 
could only be done by reviewing the great 
features of their adminiſtration on the ſubject 
of foreign politics; and as the points were 
ſoon ſummed up, the public would eafily 
judge for themſelves. 

With reſpect to France, the object of the 
late peace had been, to extinguiſh all miſta- 
ken 1deas of rivalſhip, which had hitherto 
prevailed ; to leave nothing, if poſſible, unde- 
fined ; nothing of conſequence, mixed ; no- 
thing to commiſſioners to ſettle; and no room 
for foreign powers to interfere. The reſult 
was, that never was there a period when ani- 
moſity ſo ſoon ſubſided, when ſo few ſubjects 
of diſcuſſion, much leſs of diſpute, had oc- 
curred with . France as ſubſequent to 1782. 

With reſpect to Spain, the deſign had been 
to ſuffer the chief of what was conceded at 
the peace, to remain in the hands of the weakeſt 
power. He had no heſitation to ſay, that af- 
ter the independence of the North American 
colonies, North American poſſeſſions 3 

ood 
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ſtood in the ſame poſition with regard to 
Europe; nor from that time could any Euro- 
pean ſettlements in thoſe parts be deemed of 
a permanent tenure. Every thing however 
was reſerved of which the negotiation admit- 
ed, for two purpoſes; firſt, to collect the 

ublic opinion, which has a right to be con- 
ſulted where it can be done with ſafety. in 
all great occurrences, eſpecially commercial, 
a diſtinction ſtrongly founded in the nature 
of things and in the practice of our govern- 
ment; and ſecondly, to aſſiſt the terms of 
our treaty of commerce with Spain. 
Regarding Holland, the object was to re- 
move the reproach which hung upon us from 
de Witt's treaty, and to ſtipulate for freedom 
and extenſion of trade, by the article reſpect- 
ing the Spice-Iſlands; and, by the third article 
of the treaty with them, to make them ſen- 
fible of the conſequence of treating through 
a third power, . . 
As to the reſt of Europe, the ſtate of it 
was juſt ſuch as could have been wiſhed; 
being without a ſingle engagement upon our 
hands, and free to adopt any or none as 
might be found eligible. 55 


it remained to be inquired how far the 

conduct of miniſters ſince 1783, had been 

conformable or not to theſe principles, a 
t 


(9) 
this ſituation, inregard to their general ſyſtem 
in foreign politics, and their particular pro- 
ceedings with Spain. | 

In the carly affairs of Holland, the memo- 
rials they preſented had been ſaid in that 
houſe to have been milk and water, and in his 
own opinion they might have been more 
pointed; but, if there was any erfor in this, 
it was on the right ſide; and correſponded at 
leaſt with the baſis of their profeſſions. 

The next concern was the Germanic league 
entered into to check the growth of the empe=- 
ror's power 1n Germany; which was an in- 
ſtance of the higheſt diplomatic wiſdom to 
be found in the "hiſtoty of Europe. Pruſſia 
had every merit in projecting it, and it 
was highly becoming England to have been 
among the firſt to ſupport it ; but miniſters 
apprehenſive, of a clamour reſpecting Ha- 
nover, confined themſelves (in the language 
of 'one of their body) to a bow upon paper. 
Hanover and England ought certainly to 
be kept diſtinct, yet in this caſe they had 
agreeing intereſts. The whole of Europe 
was indeed comprehended in the queſtion; 
for Germany under a {ingle head, not to 
mention the emperor's other poſſeſſions, 
menaced the ſafety of Europe; and the league 
operated accordingly. — The conduct uſed by 
miniſtry upon this occaſion, if miſtaken, was 
another miſtake on the right ſide; the pre- 


vailing intereſt of this country being peace. 
Next 
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Next ſucceeded the commercial treaty with 
France ; ; Which together with the language 
uſed in ſupport of it, was ſo perfectly conſiſt. 
ent with the fundamental principles profeſſed, 
as to leave nothing to 'remark, except as to 


the neutral code; the evils of which might 
be preſumed to have been ſuffciently felt by 


miniſters in their commercial negotiations 
with Holland.; and muſt have been more ſo, 
had our diſpute with Spain ended hoſtilely. 

The next proceeding of miniſters, calling 
for notice, was the memorable convention 
with Spain in 1786, . reſpecting the Moſquito 
ſhore a treaty. whichowas unipartite. It had 
no precedent in hiſtory, except in the ceſſion 
of Bucovina to the late emperor by the Turks, 
and was not to be explained upon any ſyſtem 
of civilized or European politics. In all this 
however there was nothing to oftend againſt 
pacific ſentiments. 

But the king of Pruſſia dies, and a total 
alteration of Engliſh politics enſues. From 
this æra, the pacific ſyſtem became rejected; 
the antient language revived; France was 

in treated as a natural enemy; and delenda 
K 7 Carthago. Still more; England was 
thought — to dictate to the whole world. 
Qur miniſters and meſſengers overſpread all 
Europe. Every court was to feel terror at 
the name of Britain; our reſources were in- 
exhauſtible; and our power not to be reſiſted, 
eſpcially 
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eſpecially without the balance of France. 
Holland was obliged by force to return to 
our alliance, principle and perſuaſion bein 
deemed equally unneceflary .to be uſed with 
that free country; France was dictated to; 
the Turks were excited to murder the Ruſſians, 
while proclamations at home were iſſued 
for reſtraining vice and immorality; the 
Swedes were to complete the humiliation of 
this devoted power; Denmark was ordered 
not to intermeddle; employments for the 
emperor was found in the Belgic provinces, 
in caſe the Turks had proved :afolliciett for 
the purpoſe; and all this was finally made to 
terminate in Not- Sound. | | 
Some young gentlemen at China, attach» 
ed to geography and a little commercial 
advantage, fit out a veſſel called the Sea-Otter, 
for the North-Weſt coaſt of America. Some 
Bengal adventurers fit out two other ſhips, 
with fine names, under Portugueſe papers 
and colors, Some ſpeculative merchants, 
men of letters perhaps, fit out two other 
ſhips, and the whole falls under the com- 
mand of a young gentleman of the naine of 
Mears; who is inſtructed and inſtructs his 
followers, in terms becoming the form and 
pomp of office, to violate a ſyſtem regard- 
ing Spaniſh America, which it has been 
the policy of Europe, and in particular of 
this country, to adhere to for ages. Rul- 
B 2 « ſtan, 
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e fan, Engliſh, and Spaniſh veſſels were 


& directed to be treated with like civility in 
cc the firſt inſtance; but in caſe of an attem 


42 to turn the adventurers out of their way, 


force was to be repelled by force, the parties 
* to be ſeized, and their ſhips brought in 
te to be condemned as prizes and their 


* crews as pirates. In planning a factory, 


te it was declared that they looked to a ſolid 


c eſtabliſhment, and not one to be abandon- 


« eq at pleaſure ; and they authorized the 


fixing it in the moſt convenient ſtation ; 


only placing theix colony in peace and 
« ſecurity, fully protected from the tear of 


the ſmalleſt ſiniſter accident.” 


It was ſaid that this had appeared by papers 
laid by miniſters before the houſe of Com- 
mons; but this was impoſlible.--Occurrences, 
ariſing out of this enterprize of a few indi- 
viduals, begun without any due warrant for 
it, or any proper ſubordination to the public 
at large, form the oſtenſible ground of a 
dill ention with Spain. We arm in a manner 


regardleſs of expence, and ſummon Spain to 


ſubmit in a manner alike unprecedented and 
inſulting. The convention then follows, 


which parliament, with pretty much the 
ſame peremptorineſs, is called upon to ap- 


Pre Ove. 
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The facts, thus ſtated, admit the following 
obſervations: Firſt, as to the late change 
made in the general ſyſtem of our politics 
ſince 1782; and, ſecondly, as to the departure 
from the particular ſyſtem obſerved for ages 
by this country reſpecting Spain and Spanith 
o ESL 

With regard to the firſt object, namely the 
change in our general ſyſtem, that which had 
been ſubſtituted appears to have wanted both 
vigour and confiſtency. po RO 

The ſituation of France had produced a 
criſis not unworthy the deliberation either of 
Greece or Rome. One plan, evidently offer- 
ing for this country, was to have remained 
quiet and laid a foundation of gratitude and reſ- 
pect with France and Spain, and of reputation 
with Europe at large, by aſſuming a tone of 
dignity, moderation, and policy, united. On 
the other ſide were to be urged old practice, 
antient prejudices, revenge, and diſabling 
poſſible enemies; motives juſtified by hiſtory, 
and even by civil-law writers. He undoubt- 
edly was for the firſt ſyſtem; but, ſeeing ad- 
miniſt ration had not adopted it. he had been 
one of thoſe alluded to by the noble Viſcount, 
who was duped by the language of the mini- 


terial prints, and imagined that the affairs of 


the Baltic had had a large ſhare in our arma- 
ment, | | | 


As 
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As every. thing was left free by the peace 
upon a pacific ſyſtem, by the ſame rule every 
thing was left open upon one that was war- 
like. We had alliances before us to chooſe; 
we were the only power in Europe looked 
up to; and we had only to have imitated 
the Pruſſian plan of the Germanic league 
to have impoſed whatever conditions we in- 
clined to, and to have been reſtrained by no- 
thing but our own regard to juſtice and repu- 
tation. Sweden met us more than half-way; 
Denmark had no option; France, Ruſſia, and 
Auſtria were occupied; and we might have 
obtained what terms we pleaſed from France 
and Spain, or have ſtruck a blow which muſt 
have put it out of the power of either to have 
moleſted us for an immenſe period to come. 

Inſtead of this, what is the ſtate of Europe? 
We have mortally wounded the pride of Spain, 
who will always think that we have taken an 
unfair advantage; we have ſhaken our infant 
confidence with France; we have ahenated 
both the ſovereign and the country of Ruſſia; 
Sweden has been betrayed ; Denmark infulted ; 
Portugal driven into a cloſer connection with 
Spain by our language, (while both our com- 
plaints and our merchants appear notwith- 
ſtanding, dropped and forgotten;) and Pruſſia, 
our only efficient ally, will not ſay ſhe is obli- 
ged to us. Europe, which, in 1782, was 


open to us throughout on pacific _ 
an 


E 

and the balance at our command on warlike 

principles, has the ſcale turned againſt us, and 

{tands on principles of alienation and perſonal 

- hoſtility. Such has been the conduct uſed 
reſpecting Europe at large. 


As to Spain, no relation of this coun 
has undergone more complete diſcuſſion than 
our connection with Spain, and particularly 
reſpecting Spaniſh America, Our friendfhip 
with Spain, without referring to remote an- 
tiquity, was the object of our policy ſo far 
back as the reign of Henry VIII. and, upon 
the foundation of the treaty which then took 
place between the reſpective ſoverei 2 we 
have never ſurrendered our right of trading 
to the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, in the ſame man- 
ner that we have inſiſted with Portugal upon 
a right of trading to the Brazils; nor have we 
ever yielded up the right to either, in any ne- 
gotiation, till the preſent convention. The 
navigation in the Spaniſh American ſeas was 
expreſſly ſtipulated by the 15th article of the 
treaty of 1670; which was recognized by the 
Spaniſh miniſter in 1749, and by their em- 
baſſador here, Mr. Wall; and of late years we 
have notariouſly exerciſed the right itſelf both 
in voyages of diſcovery and for fiſhery, Sir 
Benjamin Keene, one of the ableſt foreign 
miniſters this country ever had, uſed to ſay, 
that, if the Spaniards vexed us in the — in- 

| nce, 
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ſtance, we had means enough to ves them witli: 
out infringing upon treaties, and the firſt ſtep 
he would recommend would be to ſend ont 
ſhips of diſcovery to the South Seas. — Thus 
ſtands the queſtion, long eſtabliſned as to the 
right, which is plainly, therefore, not a point 
obtained for us by the preſent convention ;— 
But let us now ſee with what cautious wiſ- 
dom this avowed right has uniformly been 
managed. be: Nies 1.» 15s 

 A- ſucceſſion of able miniſters at the court 
of Spain in Charles the Second's reign, Sit 
Richard Fanſhaw, - Lord Sandwich, and Sir 
William Godolphin, all united in adviſing 
forbearance as to the uſe of it. Sir William 
Godolphin did this in moſt pointed terms, 
after much converſation with the wiſeſt of our 
London Merchants; whoſe unanimous opinion 
had. long been, that it was better to trade 
with Spaniſh America, through Old Spain, 
than to have a direct intercourſe with that 
part of the world ourſelves. He was ſo much 
in earneſt upon the ſubject, that he wrote to 
the king to prevent his being miſled, directly 
or indirectly, by intereſted adviſers ; aſſuring 
him that there was no way more certain of 
| fundamentally alienating the Spaniards, (as 
Sir Benjamin [Keene afterwards confirmed,) 
and throwing our rivals in navigation into 
ſtricter correſpondence and more frequent in- 
tercourſe with them, than by interfering in 


South EE 


C 
south America. It was as clear then as it is 
now, that whatever we obtained for ourſelves 
vas not obtained for ourſelves ſingly, but that 
other nations mult participate in it. Perhaps 
there was wiſdom, in more reſpects than one, 
in ſuffering the great ſtake; contained in the 
Spaniſh-American poſſeſſions, to lie to a cer- 
tain degree dormant and unimproved in the' 
hands of Spain. In any event, as long as 
Spain held the revenue and commerce ariſing 
from her colonies to be preferable to her ma- 
nufactures, it was our intereſt to be content 
with commercial advantages in Europe as a 
compenſation for ſuſpending our claims re- 
ſpecting the South Seas, fince our rights in 
that quarter might always be revived and 
brought forwards when opportunity called for 


KN. 


This policy was ſo wiſe, that it was con- 
ſidered by ſubſequent miniſters as fundamen- 
tal and not to be departed from. Accordingly 
it was followed all through the reigns of King 
William and Queen Anne, and it governed 
the negotiations, ſuch as they were, at Utrecht; 
where Lord Bolingbroke conſidered it as the 
intereſt of England to uphold, as high as poſ- 
ſible, the claims of Spain, with the idea of 
ſecuring a preference to ourſelves over the 
other nations in Europe.-Sir Robert Walpole's 
opinion is notorious, for he fell a ſacrifice to 


it.— The Duke of Bedford, a warm minifter, 
S who 
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who had projects of diſcovery, was ſo cautious 


tha he conſulted the Spaniſh miniſter here, 


as well as ſent to ſeek the opinion of the court of 
Madrid; and found our right fairly acknow- 
ledged but the exerciſe of it deprecated as likely 
to be productive of war. He was not backward 
in inſiſting upon our large claims in thoſe parts, 
and dwelt upon the good to ariſe to ſcience, 
and to the world, and even to Spain, from 
proceeding in them ; but, with great wiſdom, 


he ſtopped ſhort, laying that amity with Spain 
was Important enough to ſuperſede every other 


conſideration, where the rights of the king's 
ſubjects were not immediately and intimately 


concerned. Next came Lord Chatham; and, 


to his own intimate knowledge, being then ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, ' and without alleging his 
own opinion or conduct as authority, this 
principle was what governed Lord Chatham 
in the early part of the negotiation reſpecting 
Falkland's iſlands; and it finally appeared ta 
influence Lord North's conduct at the con- 
cluſion of that negotiation.“ 


The matter of Falkland has frequently been mentioned 
in both houſes of parliament, but has never been fully ſtated. 
The truth is, that the negotiation was embarraſſed by the dan- 

er of a general war, for which preparations were then ma- 
nt in France; a fact not caly to be believed at the time, but 
which is now well aſcertained. The change of miniſtry, 
which took place at this criſis, facilitated the concluſion of the 
pacification, which was effected on our ſide by recurring to the 

{yſtem ſo particularly inforced by Sir William Godolphin. A 
8 
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As to the particular terms of the conven- 
tion juſt concluded, it ſtipulated, with reſpect 
to Nootka-Sound, what was either pernicious 
or trifling. It appeared a madneſs to think 
of colonies after what had paſſed in North 
America; but, if there were even two opini- 
ons upon this ſubject, there could be but one 
about our power of affording it: we could 
not do it. | | 

As to the fiſhery, it was defined to our 
detriment, ten leagues being a new ſtipula- 
tion in the Spaniſh-American ſeas. Such a 
boundary deprived us of all fiſhery of conſe- 
quence, excepting that of whales, and even 
of that in a conſiderable degree. Grotius, 
and all the civil law writers, joined to what 
had paſſed with Spain upon the ſubject, ren- 
dered any conceſſion on this head uſeleſs ; par- 
ticularly as we had been in the habit of exer- 
ciſing the right of fiſhery for fourteen years 
back, under the avowed ſanction of our acts 
of parliament. | | 

Another obſervation which he defired to 
offer was, that we endangered our commer- 
cial treaty ſo long depending with Spain. 
We put to hazard our Spaniſh trade in 
woollens, hardware, cottons, and even f/+ 
itſelf; not whales indeed, but ſomething more 
material, namely the ce of our fiſheries of 

C 2 Newfoundland, 
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Newfoundland. And the proceeding was 


the more unfortunate, as our trade in Spain 
laboured under many hardſhips, particularly. 


the Alcavala duty, which was a per-centage 


upon eyery transfer of our articles ſold in 
Spain, ſo as ſometimes to amount to two- 
fifths of the prime coſt. 

But whatever increaſe of fiſhery « or trade we 


. had obtained, if it were even true that it was 


gained by means of the convention, the 
is not excluſive, but may be partaken i in 1 
other nations. The Americans had alread 

been as active in theſe ſeas, as they had been 
accuſtomed to be in their own ; and, by the 
accounts of Mr. Meares, had even ſome claim 
of - diſcovery in their favour, by proving 
Nootka-Sound to be part of a large iſland, 

Ruſha had perhaps a ſtill cloſer intereſt in the 
caſe. 

It was farther to be noticed, that, if 
trade and fiſhery ſhould increaſe under the 
convention in theſe diſtant ſeas, the experi- 
ence of Newfoundland made it clear that a fleet 
muſt be provided to protect both of them; 
which yet, in caſe of war, would together with 
the objects deſigned to be protected by it, be 
likely to fall into the hands of a ſuperior 
force, always on the ſpot; and thus Joſe to 
us the the very naval ſtrength we deligned to 
create by them. In ſhort, every thing es: | 

| tne 
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the abſurdity of having a nurſery for ſeamen. 
at ſo great a diſtance. _ eg 

The experience of Newfoundland had ſer- 
ved to convince us of another thing admitted 
under the preſent convention, namely, the 
miſchief of concurrent rights. There was 
not a ſea-officer, who could not witneſs from 
his own experience, or what he had heard, the 
ſucceſſive diſputes which had occurred at New- 
foundland, till diſtinct lines were drawn, and 
all interference prohibited by the peace of 
1782, 

"It was ſingular to find the convention ſti- 
pulating, on our ſide, that the moſt effectual 
meaſures ſhould be taken to prevent our navi- 
zation and fiſhery being made a pretext for 
illicit trade with the Spaniſh coloniſts, when 
it was notorious that we could not prevent 
contraband upon our own coaſts at home, 
cloſe to the very ſeat of our government, 
How then was it poſſible to prevent quarrels 
upon this ſubject, arifing from the guarda- 
coſtas of Spain? 

The convention, in ſhort, ſeemed big with 
crils, and this was the more to be lamented, 
as the Spaniſh, poſſeſſions in the parts in 
queſtion were probably not worth many years 
purchaſe to Spain. Before our engaging there- 
tore in the diſcuſſion, it would have been wiſe 
had the matter been properly inveſtigated, 

and 
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and the public opinion duly taken, as well as 
the value of the whole properly weighed; eſ- 


pecially taking into conſideration the conſe- 
quences of war in regard to taxes which no 


man could tell, let our ſucceſs be what it 


might, 


. His lordſhip then ſtated the following rea- 
ſons for calling on every reflecting man to 
vote on the preſent occaſion, however diſ- 
poſed he might be on other points. Firſt, 


to manifeſt to Spain, that the public of this 


country had not changed its opinion adviſed!y 
whatever might be the conduct of its miniſ- 


ters; and diſdained to take any ungenerous |, 


advantages. Secondly, to prove the ſame 
things to Europe at large; and that we are 
as forward as any nation whatever to liſten 


to the voice of philanthropy, and philoſophy, - 


and peace, which.as a noble Lord (Rawdon) 
had itated, was ſo happily for mankind gain- 
ing ground faſt in every civilized nation. 
Laſtly, to affiſt in preventing future mi- 
niſters either from falling into difficulties 
of a ſimilar magnitude with the preſent, by 
the acts of unauthoriſed individuals, on the 
one hand, in times leſs favorable to the event 
of them; or from being forced into them, on 
the other, by a ſenſeleſs clamor, as happen- 


ed to that great miniſter of his day, Sir 
Robert 


OK 8 
Robert Walpole, though living in cloſe con- 
fidence with Cardinal Fleury; and whoſe fate 
therefore it would be difficult for miniſters, 
leſs able and leſs reſpected, in ſuch caſes to 
avoid. | | 
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